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Changes that higher .education- is experiencing and, 
forecasting and approaches to improve higher efiuc^tic^n nanagement -axe 
considered, 1 in addition to declining enrollment, rising costs, and 
diminishing financial resources, colleges" are faced witfc the task of 
managj^ic. these changes undet the pressures of hew constraints stact- new 
constituencies collective bargaining is affecting faculty 
participation on 0|>vernanc6,yand Vhe influence of faculty isvalso 
being affefcted by^its changing compositign and distribution : the 
tenured professoriate is projected to continue to age,, Additionally, 
.students 6ow s^rve on academic advisory bodies at most institutions, 
and mo,st colleges have defined due process for students witih regard 
to their rights* It' is suggested that with trend's tcwart3. 
centralization_of authority and demands for increased accountability, 
governing boards have increased the scope of their activities and 
will becqjne an increasingly important constraint on higher 
educations decision-making 'processes* Among the external 
constituencies are state , government, accrediting agencies, local* 
communities, benefactors, apd business interests* Each tas a vehicle 
for exerting influence on an institution,* It is suggested that the 
inability .to measure its effectiveness is important to higher ' 
education* s'jadaptation to the changes it is experiencing, and* that 
criteria for evaluation must be established* Decisdcrs nust be based 
on specificity of goals, comprehensiveness in developing plans to 
achieve^ tfcoeej goals, and innovation in measuring cutcoE*€s«. Executives 
need an aggressive _and open-minded approach in searching for and 
testing new< methods and need to recognize csBJStraints that affect a 
decision* (SW) • 
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Higher Education Management: 
Th"e Name Of The Game Is Change 



Everyone knows wr\at management 
is We all manage our personal finances 
and other domestic affairs, supervisors^* 
manage assembly-lmeVorkers, teach- 
ers manage the classroom, scientists 
manage the laboratory ana 1 tbeir experi- 
ments Some people manage the office, 
others the sales force and we all 
manage to get by;' s ' 



Thejerm. management is used in 
almost e^er\ f ac^t of human en 
deavor^ Everyone u$es the term 
but few could agree on a denmnon 
of what n actually ts 



We hear and read about management 
theories, schools, processes, principles, 
styles, fundamentals, and elements 
There are managemenyunctions and 
functional management, management 
systems and Systems management, 
scientific managemenl and manage- 
ment science We have risk manage- 
ment and contingency management, 
„ tfrere are financial m.anagers, huVnan 
resource managers, prolect managers, 
latssez faire managers, good managers, 
and Ijad managers * 

The term "management" is used in 
almost every facet of human endeavor 
Everyone uses the term, many practice 
the artior science) of management, but 
few could agree on a" definition of what 
it actu&ffy is Simon P960) and Jieavitt 
(1978) concur in that the^very essence 
of management is decision making' 
Qrucker has said thaf"management is 
tasks. But management is also people" 
(1973, p xni) Most deflations of man- 
agement allude to productivity, or prof- 
itability, or some other measure of 
"organizational success." Some theor- 
ists relate management to terms soch 
as efficiency and effectiveness; some 
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equate management to both terms and 
call it performance (Drucker 1973 p 
17) 

The literature fs full of well-worn 
phrases describing "organized anar- 
chy" and "mismanagement" in higher 
education One can easily find descrip- 
tions such as "they don't know how to 
govern themselves" or "their fiscal pol- 
icy is to raise as much money as possi- 
ble and spend it all " Based on evidence 
of past performance, "colleges and uni- 
versities apparently do not know what 
. their business is"(Stewart 1975, p. 17), 
Many would argue that V'there is no 
sucb thing as academic management 
and that the subtitle is an impossibility" 
(Richman and Farme'r 1977, p 1) 

-Implied throughout the criticisms of 
higher education is that its executives 
have not given adequate attention to 
the concepts' of efficiency and effec- 
tiveness* Drucker(1964) differentiates 
the two efficiency is doing things right, 
effectiveness rs doing the right things , 
The task of management is to ensure 
the proper balance between the two. 
v Higher education institutions must 
learn to do the right things right As 
fheir executives begin to address the 
problem of maintaining a balance be- 
tween efficiency and effectiveness, 
they become acutely aware of the 
impact of previous inattention to speci- 
ficity of goals and outcome measure- 
ment It £ extremely difficult to meas- 
ure efficiency when institutions' goals 
are "shrouded in vagueness" (Balders- 
ton 1978, p 5). It is also difficult to 
assess effectiveness when outcomes 
are so "extraordinarily hard to isolate 
and measure"(Bowen 1 978, p. 5). But it 
must be done. There has been a recent 
push for increased efficiency^ higher 
educajion management (Ross 1976), 
and there have been cautions against a 
diminishing concern for effectiveness 



find and,maintam the proper balancfe** 
they must learn to manage for perfor- 
mance "This may be the biggest and 
most important management task in 
this century' (Drucker 1973, p 166) 



Superimposed on the structure of 
higher education is MS commitment 
to meet the needs of the society re- 
serves efficiently and effectively 
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Superimposed on the structure of 
higher education is its commitment to 
meet the needs of the society it serves, 
efficiently and effectively. In order to 
accomplish- its mission,, higher educa- 
tion utilizes much of society's resour- 
ces Society demands that its institu- 
tions provide a reasonable return on its 
investmentof resources. Highereduca- 
tion is not unlike profit-oriented institu- 
tions*^ terms of this social obligation 
The college or university is no more 
exempt than other institutions to "jus- 
tify its claims on "society's resources" 
(Simon 1967, p. 68). / 

The future for higher education is most 
certainly one of change (Mayhew/1 978). 
New and unfamifiar constraints are 
being imposed upon its operations Var- 
ious constituencies are exercising their 
influence on institutions moreihan ever 
before Available resources are dimin- 
ishing, enrollments are declining, and 
phrases such as program Cutback, re- 
trenchment, and financial exigency have 
entered the vernacular 
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One of the most sign^ficany^chaages 
in higher education is the type of 
change itself 
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in light of that push. Executives must 
- James Brahney is Professor of Aerospace Studies at the University of Pittsburgh. 
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One of the most significant changes 
in higher education is the type of 
change itself The great majority of 
institutions are planning for a future 
7 that reflects, as a maximum, maintain 
, i ng the" status quo In mospof the litera 
ture on organization ancTmanagement, 
it is assured that the institution is 
expanding or at least interested in 
expandmg(Cyert 1 978) This is not the 
case in higher education Itisplannnig 

/ foran ominous future, one in which the 

major challenge will be to manage the 
change from rapid expansion to a state 
of equilibrium or possible contraction 

This paper higftjfghts some of the 
changes thaihigher education ifc experi- 

' encing and forecasting The changing 

environment is described, with empha- 
sis on its many new constraints and 
constituencies The problems of non- 
spe'cif icity of goals and difficulty in 
measuring outcomes are related to 
' attempts to maintain a balance be- 
tween efficiency and effectiveness The 
paper concludes by suggesting that the 
higher education executive's thances 
for success in meeting the formidable 
challengeof the future will be enhanced 
by a new djten-mindedness, a new way 
of thinking about management and 
decisionmaking 

The Changing Environment 

During the quarter century following 
World War H, higher education wit- 
nessed enormous growth The 1970s 
continued to reflect expansion, but it 
was accompanied by increasing com 
plexity, strong emphasis on account- 
ability, and demands for improved effi-. 
ciency The decade also saw new con 
straints such as student protests, 
unprecedented energy costs, faculty 
unionism, spiraling inflation Yet, in 
1979, American higher education be- 
came a $50 billion business, with a 
growth rate that exJeeded the Consu-* 
mer Price Index (Magarrell 1 980) 

The 1 980s, however, were welcomed 
with a noticeable, lack of enthusiasm in 
higher education The outlook for the 
next twenty years is dominated by the 
threat of declining enrollmentand con- 
tinually -rising costs Jhe Carnegie 
Council (1980) estimates a 40percent 
enrollment decline between 1983 and 
1989 and a60 percent decline between 
1991 and 1997 Diminishing financial 
resources require that change in higher 
education occur under conditions of 
limited growth or even retrenchment 
(Ashby 1 974) The decade of the 1 980s 
will "be one in which American col- 
leges establish a basis for continuing 
development without the cushion of 
continuous growth" ( Berquist and Shoe 
maker/ 1976, p 1) 

Institutions of higher education are 
faced with the task of managing the 
a\>rementioned changes under the 
pressures of new constraints and new 
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constituencies There are more claim- 
ants foupower than ever before (Kerr 
1 970) Tfie broad expanse of power anc) 
influence that numerous factions con- 
tended for during the 1970s resulted 
froKi higher education s inherently 
ambiguous nature One of the mam 
problems is that traditionally, authority 
in higher education institutions has 
been diffused over several hierarchies 
Only recently has there been a trend 
toward centralization of authority 
(Newman 1978, p 123). 
. One reason for many new "interest 
groups vying for power and influence in 
higher education" (Richmah and 
Farmer 1 977, p 4) was the void created 
by the isolation of its institutions from 
the rest of society in terms of account- 
ability "Higher education was often 
viewed as a unique enterpnse^which 
could regulate itself through reliance on 
traditions, and consensual agreement" 
(Kaplin 1979, p 4) During the growth 
period, "it was not necessary to make 
choices constraints rarely played a 
critical role [in the decision making 
process]" (Arris and Poland 1980, p 
268) In situations of financial strife,' 
however, decision making authority^ 
usually seeks the highest levels of an 
organization 

A concomitant problem is that of 
maintaining an equitable balance be- 
tween accountability and the degree of 
authority delegation It is not an un- 
common problem, but it is a particular 
challenge to higher education execu- 
tives (Sprunger and Berquist 1978, p 
61) Certain constraints h^ve caused a 
centralization of authority and, conse- 
quently, a "crisisof authority " Bonham 
(1 978) attributes the severity of the cri- 
sis not to uniqueness or complexity, but 
to the fact that higher education institu- 
tions rarely have access to the amount 
of resources that othennstitutions do. 

At various times in the annals of 
higher education, both internal and 
external constituencies have made at- 
tempts to influence institutional policy 
and decision making These attempts 
are cyclical in nature -one group ap- 
pears to gain some influence, but then 
the pendulum swings another way 
Early institutions were- dom mated, by 
their presidents and governing boards 
(Ueysey 1965) By the^start-oUhis half 
century, the "administration" as we 
know it today had evolved An aura of 
collegiality. pervaded higher education 
in the 1 960s as facultv became an fnte- 
gral part of governance in this^unique 
social institution y 
« Several attempts were made to de- 
scribe higher education decision mak- 
ing via models of governance Corson 
(1960) identified both a faculty and * 
administrative hierarchy in the dual- 
o/ganization model Millett (1968) de- 
scribed the collegial model, heavy m 
^faculty participation Bennis (1971) 



characterized the bureaucratic model 
and Baldndge (1971) the poJitic^l 
model None of the models is flawless^ 
and none is universal They were ail 
devised prior to higher education s cur- 
rent set of circumstances They were 
not portrayed in an environment of 
change, nor were they subjected to the 
constraints that act upon today^ s insti- 
tutions 



tn spite of the colleqial dimosphere 
of the 1960s it appears that the 
facultv administration interaction has 
always been based on an adversary 
relationship 



In spite of the collegial atmosphere of 
the 1960s, it appears that the faculty- 

• administration interaction has always 
been based on an adversary relation- 
ship Faculty developed a kind of aca- 
demic condescension toward adminis- 
trators [who in turn] view them as 
servants rather than [as] leaders of the 
professoriate (Duryea 1971, p 348) 
Several factors have guided the extent 
to which faculty has influenced the 
decision making process 

An interesting ambivalence in faculty 
attitude was revealed in a study during 
the late 1960s Faculty members indi- 
cated a strong des4re for participation in 
decision makirfg but were hesifant to 
devote the necessary time to perform 
adequately in that role (Dykes 1 968, p. 
4 1 ) It has also been discovered recently 
that fewer faculty members have been 

^making the transition into admmistra- 
tivepositionsthan before (Millett 1 977) 
With trends /Toward centralization of 
authority, therefore, there are fewer 
former faculty members'm positions of 
decision making authority 
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Those institutions will now have to 
live with the many internally cie 
^ veloped administrative rules and 
procedures that govern the nqhts of 
their faculty and students A future of 
contractive f w hanqe may make that an 
a wescvne cf]a llenge 



Collective bargaining is affectmg fac- 
ulty participation in governance, about 
one of every five institutionWiow has 
such agreements The full impact of- 
faculty unionism has not been realized 
as yet, but it is sure to change the fac- 
ulty role mgovernance{Gabanno 1 974, 
p 4) The influence of faculty is also 
being affected by its changing composi- 
tion and distribution. The tenured pro- 
fessoriate is projected to continue to- 
age, with the modal group rising from 
36-45 years in 1 980 to 56-65 \ears m 



Several of the major issue* t^lar^ tn th e United States (Heim 1 975) Insti 
executives in higher educau#nin this torrons have^fso expanded Vieir view; 
era of change are interrelated In coping 



with the changing environmental pres 
sures acting on their operations, man 
agers will weigh emphasis on efficiency 
against considerations of effectiveness 
To be able to do this properly, it is f^rst 
necessary to develop suitable measure 
ments of efficiency and effectiveness - 
This, then, leads to a viable' decision 
making process, one that will permit 
higher education executives to better 
plan for a future of continued Change 
and one, if hopes are realized, of con- 
tinued success 

Efficiency is commonly measured by 
comparing resources used to benefits 
achieved The underlying concept is 
that resources can be equated to dollars 
£no* k that benefits should at least be 
commensurate with cost "It is often 
argued that a concept so crass as effi- 
ciency is quite out of place in endeav- 
ors so Tofty as education" (Change 
Panel 1 976, p 27) But higher educa- 
tion is in the midst of an era of account- 
ability^ period in which calls for effi- 
ciency are loud and clear from all 
sectors "The demand for efficiency and 
accountability is legitimate" (Bowen 
1978, p 21) Institutional leaders are 
going about the business of increasing 
efficiency 

A widaarray of tools is being used in 
higher education to improve its effi- 
ciency Prior to the 1 970s, a widespread 
opinion in higher education was that 
corporate management techniques 
were not at all transferable to higher 
education There has been, however, a 
considerable degree of acceptance and 
testing of many applicable business 
management methoaVm the past dec- 
ade These include management in- 
formation systems (MIS), innovative 
planning and budgeting systems, com- 
puter-based simulation models, and the 
application of quantitative techniques 
of decision making. 
Many institutions tested and now use 
* the Department of Defense "Planrting, 
Programming, and Budgeting System 
(Knezevich 1973) Several cost-projec- 
tion models have been devised specifi- 
cally for higher education They are 
identified by a veritable alphabet soup 
RRPM, SEARCH, HELP/PLANTRAN, 
CAMPUS, and others (see Plourde 
1 976, for critiques) There has also 
been a movement in many institutions 
to build databases and MIS for aiding 
decision makers Management by ob- 
jectives (MBOJ has been employed in 
numerous institutions, and "generally 
speaking, [it has been] relatively sue 
cessful" (Schroeder 1977, p 101) 
There are many other indications that 
higher education is searching for new 
ways to improve its efficiency Quanti- 
tative techniques are being applied in 
q "Over half the colfeges and universities 
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of the total environment in which they 
function, their planning processes are 
systemic and comprehensive (Freeman 
1977) \ 

Many critics of higher education 
claim tHat the structure and process of 
governance seem more important than 
its outcomes (Cohen and March 1 974) 
Participation has become an end in 
itself, rather than a means to an end In 
its recent attempts to address the dra- 
matically chafing environment, higher 
education' has turned its attention to 
outcomes Outcomes are the results of 
the efforts of an institution, they deter- 
mine measures of an organization s 
effectiveness. 



It has become apparent thai the 
inafrthty to measure its effectiveness ' 
has had significant impact on higher 
education s adaptation to the 
changes it is experiencing 
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It has become apparent that the in- 
ability to measure ineffectiveness has 
had significant impact on higher educa- 
tion's adaptation to the changes it is 
experiencing. The enigma is that the 
outcomes o^ higher education are ex- 
tremely difficult to measure (Bowen 
1,078, p. 22). Some analysts regard this 
s an alibi rather than' an explanation 
Drucker 1 973, p. 1 37) The premise is 
that an institution must define its spe- 
cific purpose andthen gear all decisions 
to fulfilling that purpose. What under- 
lies the concept of -effectiveness is "a 
clear commitment to one specific defi- 
nition of purpose and'mission"(Drucker 
1973, p. 152) 

In order for managers to be able to 
assess their institutions' efficiency and 
effectiveness, they must establish spe- 
cific goals. Those goals must support 
accomplishment of the institution's 
specific mission or purpose A major 
use of goals is as criteria for assessing 
organizational effectiveness (Miles 
1 980). Unfortunately, in higher educa- 
tion goals have traditionally been ex- 
pressedjn vague terms (Peterson and 
Vale 1973). Only recently have institu- 
tions begun to state clearly what it is 
theyare trying toaccomplish(Lawrence 
and Service 1977, p 48). 

As an integral part of the overall goal 
setting and outcome measurement pro- 
- cess, criteria for evaluation must be 
established. "It is necessary to identify 
suitable measures or in.dicatorsof those 
goals and objectives that can be used in 
a rational and systematic manrier to 
judge the accomplishment of mission, 
goals, and objectives "(Fincher 1 978, p. 
3). To achieve measures of effective- 
ness, specific goals must be estab- 



lished, criteria and standards of perfor- 
mance mu,st be set, and continuous eval- 
uation of progress toward achieving 
those goals, must be made 

Several workable methods have been 
devised recently to help executives in 
higher education establish specific 
goalsl^ross and Grambsch 1£74, Peter- 
son and Uhl 1975, and Bowen 1978) 
( Other in^ruments have been developed 
to assist in outcomeurieasurement 
(Peterson and Vale 1 97^3, Micek 1 974, 
and Romney 1976) Several catalogues 
and lists of goals and tools for meas- 
uring outcomes are availably for ex- 
ecutives who wish to explore all the 
available means at their disposal (see 
aforementioned references). A compre- 
hensive understanding of modern man- 
agement tools can assist higher educa- 
tion executives confront the changing 
environment Managers in higher edu- 
cation must know their constraints and 
constituencies and must be capable of 
managing the organization's power rela- 
tionships with them (Galbraith 1977) 
Higher education leaders must drawon 
, all the available concepts and ideolo- 
gies. "The emphases is on the practical 
application of management concepts, 
and^the effort is ultimately judged by the 
results it achieves for the institution" 
(Park 1980, p 74) Executives should 
not be inhibited by the restrictive values 
of a "mismanaged past. k 

A descriptive model of what Simon 
(1960) termed "administrative man" 
was developed with the premise that, 
because managers do not know all the 
possible alternatives available, they 



As an integral part of the overall goal 
setting arid outcome measurement 
process, criteria for evaluation must 
be established 
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frequently reduce tr/e complexity of a 
problem to whatever level is required to 
make the decision. Simon coined the 
term "satisfice," a combination of sat- 
isfy and suffice. He claims that a man- 
ager tends to satisfice rather than to 
pursue the best possible solution. A 
comprehensive review of the literature 
leads one to conclude that higher edu- 
cation has been satisficing for too long. 

An appropriate balance between effi- 
ciency and effectiveness in institutions 
of higher education can be achieved 
only through a comprehensive ap- 
proach to decision making and plan- 
ning. Decisions must be based Qn speci- * 
ficity of goals, comprehensiveness in 
developing plans toachieve those goals, 
innovation in measuring outcomes, and 
on a moral commitment to meet socie- 
ty's needs and to. utilize its resources 
efficiently The process focuses on a 
new way of managerial thinking— new 



2000 With or without collective bar 
gaming, executives will have to operate 
with much less flexibility than is af- 
forded by a younger group, which is less 
entrenched in the traditions of higher 
education, and is inherently less resis 
tant to change 

Although student pressure for par 
ticigetion in governance has waned in 
the past several years, their involve 
ment in the late 1 960s did precipitate 
^some changes §tudente now serve on 
academic advisory bodies at most insti 
tutions Jn addition, most colleges and 
umversfties have defined due process 
for students with regard to their rights 
as members of the institutions{6alders- 
ton 1 978, p 252). The courts decided on 
most due process questions with regard 
to faculty employment rights in the 
1970s, this was an expensive propo- 
sition for colleges and universities 
Similar questions were, raised about 
student' rights, but mosf institutions 
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In addition to faculty administration 
boards and students, the higher 
education environments being influ- 
enced more and mdre Ay a widening 
group of external constituencies 
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toolj/' preventive maintenance' steps 
rather, than being forced to spend m- 
ordinate amounts of money in continu- 
ous litigahon Those institutions will 
now have to live with the many inter- 
nally developed administrative rules 
and procedures that govern the rights of 
their faculty and students. A future of 
contractive change may make that an 
awesome challenge. 

In addition to projections of enroll- 
ment decline, the composition of the 
student body also is changing In 1 960, 
enrollment was primarily composed of 
full-time, young white males By the 
year 2000, it is envisioned that T there 
will be more female than male students, 
as many over twenty-one years old as 
under, nearly as many part time as full- 
time, and about one quarter-of alj stu 
dents wifl be -minorities (Carnegie 
'Council 1980) Execut/ves* in higher 
education will be faced with dealing 
with different kinds of attitudes, needs, 
and values as the student bocfy com- 
pletes thfe transition A broader sgope 
of sociological parameters willfce enter 
mg the decision making process, and 
there will be shifts in emphasis to new 
and unfamiliar 'considerations 

Since the early 1 970s, boards of trus- 
tees have come under increasing criti- 
cism from within as well as outside the 
institutions they serve Governing 
boardshave been criticizeeHor their lack 
of concern, ^assertiveness, and mana- 
gerial accountability (Budd 1974) With 
current trends toward centralization of 



authority and demands, for increased 
accountability, boards have become 
more involved in a broader scope of 
institutional activities Many^See that 
pattern evolving into a pint partnership 
between the trustees and the central 
administration (Riley 1976), The influ- 
ence (and authority) of governing boards 

* will become an increasingly important 
constraint on higher education s deci- 
sion making processes. 
In addition to faculty, administration, 

. boards, and students, the higher educfe 
tion environment is bging influenced 
more and more by a widening group of 
external constituencies Just a few 
are professional societies, accrediting 
agencies, local communities, alumni 
groups, benefactors, and business in 
terests Each has a vehicle for exerting 
influence on an institution; each is 
i " D^i.ng heard more now than* ever. As 
part of the large societythat higher edu- 
cation serves, they are/demanding that 
institutions be op^rited efficiently, 
fairfy, and effectively (Jencks and Ries- 
man 1 977). 

"State government is still the chief 
source of funding for higher education" 
(Glenny 1977,p 183) Via planning and 
coordinating boards and, of course, by 
virtue of their budgets, states are exer- 
cising more controls over their institu- 
tions than ever before. Higher educa- 
tion journals are replete with reports , 
about the Austerity of state budgets. 
Some cutbacks hgve ultimately resulted 
in cancellation of programs. States are 
taking a much greater interest in the 
efficiency and effectiveness with which 
their institutions are being managed. 
"They want the use of precious resou r- 
ces to be planned wisely, carried out 
efficiently, a n d accounted for honestly" 
(Huitt 1 978, p. 80) Stat§ governments 
represent a constituency to be reckoned 
with in managing the changing higher 
education environment. 

Gladieux and V^>lamn (1 978, p, 1 99) 
assert that "there exists no conscious, 
coherent national policy [on higher 
education]." Yet, the federal govern- 
ment has been involved at least indi- 
rectly in thesupportof higher education 
since the *862 {vlorrill Act. The influ- 
ence of the federal government has 
increased dramatically in the past three 

.decades. From 1951 to 1976, federal 
expenditures for higher education rose 
from 15 percent of the Gross National 
Product(GNP)to ,62 percent oftheGNP % 
(Rigolot 1980) American colleges and 
universities and their studentsreceived 
approximately $12 billion in fiscal year 
1976 from the federal government 
(BrOneman and Finn 1 978, p. 32). This 
substantial financial support has 
brought about increased compliance re 
quiremeQts because of the expectation 
that higher education should be ac- 
countable for the use of the funding it 
receives. Institutional leaders,, w»ll 



regard the cprftinued demand for ac- 
countability as one of the prime environ 
mental constraints on their decision 
making capability. 

These changes in the environment, 
including its new constraints and new 
constituencies, provide the setting for 
higher education's attempts to manage 
change. The way in which institutions 
systematically plan for the long-range 
and changing future will dictate their 
success or failure. What is needed is a 
comprehensive view of the tota I e nviron 
ment in which institutions exist. Many 
institutional planning efforts fail over 
the long run because they consist of a 
strategy of "disjointed incremental- 
i$m" — shortsighted, piecemeal respon- 
'sestocomplex social problems(Michael 
1973). "There seems to be growing 
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t The way tn which inst/tutidns system- 
atically plan for the long-range and 
changing future will dictate their 
success or fa /lure What is' needed /s 
a comprehensive view of the total 
environment in which institutions 
exist 

recognition, even within academic in- 
stitutions, not only that they are seri- 
- ously mismanaged, but also that some- 
thing should and must be done about it ' 
(Richman and Farmer 1 977, p. 1 3), The 
problem becomes more Challenging 
when managers consider the kind of 
changing environment .in which at- 
tempts will be made to correct this mis- 
management. "In the United States we 
have demonstrated our capacity to plan 
and to act for growth. We have yet to 
demonstrate our capacity to plan and to 
act for stabilized operation, let artone for 
decline" (Millett 1977, p. 94). 

Coping With Change: 
A New Way of Thinking 

It is said that "colleges and universi- 
ties are always changing," and that 
change is "a topic constantly being.dis- 
cussQd in higher education circles" 
(Baldhdge and Deal 1 977, p, 80). Yet, in 
a review of the literature before the 
1970s, it is difficult to locate discus- 
sions of change and impossible to dis- 
cover anything pertaining to contrac- 
tion The reason is obvious, higher 
education was riding the crest of enor- 
mous growth and expansion. Not until 
the mid-1970s did higher educatio~n 
begin to come to grips with the changes 
alluded to earlier, There have been 
numerous forces acting upon higher 
education, some have dictated growth 
and others have caused decline. "Only 
if these issues are addressed opehfy 
andreahstically can the effectiveness 
and vitality of colleges and universities 
be maintained" (Dresch 1977, p. 20). 



to higrfer education It requyes an 
aggressive and ope/i-rmnded v approach 
on the part of its executives It wifl not 
be sufficient to m.erely accept new 
methods, executives wtli have to search 
,them out and test them Paramount in 
the decision making process must be 
consideration of the many constraints 
that act upon a given decision Equally 
important will bethe consideration of 
the many factions who expect to play a 
role in the process The degreeSof in- 



volvement of those constituencies will 
be determined by those in authority It 
will take a delicate and sometimes intu- 
itive touch to know who,-when, and how * 
much when executives turn to delegate * 
authority in an era of contractive 
change 

Maccoby suggests that the, success- 
ful leaders will be those who "cah stand 
back and let others share the functions 
of leadership but be able to assert au- 
thority on issues of principle, articulat- 



ing those principles in terms of essen- 
tial values" .(1979 p. 22) There are % 

.ways of managing the institution effi- 
ciently >|nd effectively without destroy- 

. ing academic freedom or autonomy or 
its other revered values and purposes 
An inquiring and receptive attitude 
toward "new ways of coping" will be 
needed to v manage the change from / 
rapid expansion to tenuous equilibrium 
or gradual contraction, while avoiding 
stagnation or catastrophic failure 
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